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MUSIC IN BOOHESTEB, N. Y. 



The Philhabmonio Societi's Second Public 
Rehearsal.— The second public rebearsal of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henri Appy, took place last Monday 
night before a full and appreciative audience. 
The programme for the orchestra consisted of two 
overtures, "Martha" and "FraDiavoIaj" Waltz, 
" Dream on the Ocean, " and Gallop, ' ' Josephine ;" 
and most admii-ably was efich executed, as the 
audience attests*, by their applause. Rochester 
has never tad in the history ol Us musical achieve- 
ments an orchestral combination to equal that of 
the Philharmonic Society, which is composed as 
follows: Conductor— Mr. Henri Appy; Piano — 
Mra. C. S. P. Cary; Violin 1st— M. D. Edmonds, 
J. G. Moore, A. E. Burnet; Violin 2d— L. A. 
Schlitzer, D. Copeland, P. T. Finding; Viola— 
Wm. Kanhoyser; Violincello— Wm. M. Bebasz; 
Double Basses— Hermann Meyering, H. S. Miller; 
Flutes— A. T. Wells, S. H, Cole; Clarinets— E. P. 
Fenner, V. Schlitzet; Cornets— J. H. White, 
C. N. Edmunds; Horns— G. H. Haas, S. N. Pen- 
field; Trombrone—Wm. Wilson; Petite Tambour 
^C. B. Bebasz. The socieiy was assisted last 
evening by Mr. Appy in a violin solo, and by two 
of bis pupils, Miss Kate Bell and a little Miss of 
fourteen. Mr. Appy gave a grand fantasia i'tom 
La Norma arranged by himselt It was, we be- 
lieve, his Brat public appearance in the Academy 
with his favorite instrument, upon which he is 
conceded to have no equal in the United States. 
He was most raptm-ously encored, and made his 
bow in acknowledgment, but the audience would 
not take that for an answer, and he gave the 
"Dream" with a delicacy of touch and peifeolaon 
that we have never seen equalled. Miss Bell 
sang the "Flower Song," From Faust, and 
"Good Night— Farewell," and the little Miss 
rendered, in costume, the "Orange Girl." Both 
' possess rare natural p6« ers, susceptible of being 
cultivated to a very high degree of vocal ai-t. 
And both sang very well, winning their share of 
applause — the latter answering an encore with a, 
repetition. Neithei- of these pupils has yet had 
from Mr. Appy the benefit of a quarter's instruc- 
tion, but the dullest musical critic could not have 
listened to them last night without perceiving the 
ellects of tutorship of the highest order. 

No city of its size in the country possesses a 
finer taste or better talent for music than Roch- 
ester, and it is a source of great pleasure and 
satistuction to Imow that no city of any size in 
the coumry has the advantages of an instructor 
at the head of the profession superior to Mr. 
Appy. We do not say tliis by way of flatteiy of 
that gentleman, but because it is a fact— a fact 
which rests not on mere puft'ery, but is conceded 
in musical circles everywhere. As a violinist in 
concertising with the greatest artistes that have 
ti-avelled in the United States, as Director ol the 
Orchestra in the New York Academy of Music, 
and as an instrumental and vocal teacher In pri- 
vate families and educational institutions of the 
metropolis, Mr. A. has estabhshed a name and 
tome that require no propping up. With a view 
of getting comparative restflrom years of arduous 
labor, he has made arrangements with the direc- 
tors of our Academy of Music to establish himself 
here, that he may enjoy a permanent residence in 
our quiet and beautttul city. He has been here 
only a tbw months, but the two rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic Society show what he is capable of 



producing. Holding an eminence which the pro- 
lusion have never been willing to grant to any 
former director, be will be able to unite all in a 
conservatory of music that will be an honor to 
the art and a credit to the <aty. Thoroughly 
educated and proficient in all that pertains to his 
calling, he ought to receive a munificent patron- 
age fi^om our citizens. 



QUEENS OF COMEDY. 

MADELINE BROHAN, OP THE FRANCAIS. 



The triumphs of a queen of society and of a 
queen of comedy are strangely like, andstrange- 
ly unlike. The one is born great, the other 
achieves greatness.; or, as is sometimes the case, 
has greatness thrust upon her. The grande 
dame receives the homage of the world with 
a gracious consciousness of her sovereignty ; the 
queen of comedy bends to the thronged audience 
with the same stately courtesy. " The Countess 
is charming to-night," remark the men in the 
room. " The Siddons is in splendid force this 
evening," say the Iiabituis of the stalls. The 
newspapers inform us that the Marchioness 
Blank-blank entertained distinguished- and fash- 
ionable company on such or such an evening, 
and that Miss Star-star is about {to appear iu a 
new character translated expressly for her from 
the French by that eminent English dramatist, 
Mr. Lifter. Young men with a talent for admir- 
ing their friends spealc boastfully of a man they 
know who dines at Lady Blank-blank's, as they 
do of one who is on speaking terms with Miss 
Star-star. Young Aldershott, when he is very 
young looks up' to Lady Blank-blank as to a 
moori that it is useless crying for. Miss Star- 
star, by dint, of study, passing examinations, a 
foreign war, hard fighting, glory and distinction 
might be attained. Her hand is the bAton de 
mdirhlial he most covets. When Lady Blank- 
blank descends the stairs to her carriage, ser- 
vants look down their eyes, and stand up against 
the wall, motionless as gorgeous beetles in a na- 
turalist's collection. When Miss Star-star alights 
from her brougham and glides upon the stage, 
carpenters touch their paper-caps, and even gas- 
men are stricken with awe. When Lady Blank- 
blank is only a princess of society, and the Earl 
of Blank-blank carries her away, many gallant 
bachelor noblemen and gentlemen, who have re- 
tired from the army, re-enter it, or seek diplom- 
atic distinction in remote parts of India. When 
Miss Star-star is led to the. hymeneal altar, sev- 
eral inconsolables find a temporary balm for 
their disappointment in Baden-Baden and bran- 
dy and Seltzer-water. When the princess of so- 
ciety and the queen of comedy are both married, 
who shall say which of their adorers they really 
loved ? who shall say that they did not cherish 
a passion for one — or two — who looked on them 
indifferently ? who shall say — ^indeed.xionsidering 
the_ vastness, variety, and complication of the 
subject — who shall say any tiling at all ? 

When the sceptre falls; when fashion 
changes ; when raven hair is as nothing, and 
golden locks are considered .sunlight : when a 
newer and younger queen pushes the old queen 
from the throne— what then ! It is left to roy- 
alty in retreat to lament the vulgarity and de- 
gradation of the present taste, &c.. &o. It is 
something to have been a queen ; but it is terri- 
ble to be displaced— to be pointed out by parve- 
nus as old-fashioned. Then consolation must be 
drawn from memory. ' The time was — " Autres 
temps, autres mceurs," and mirrors are not so 
truthful asthey used to be. 

The queens of comedy here treated of are not 
of the past. They are reigning mouarchesses-^ 
if there be such a word, and it not, it is now pre- 
sented to the English language, which has 
adopted worse — they can be seen in that pleas- 
antest of the capitals of Europe— Paris. 



Our first queen is Mademoiselle Madeline Bro* 
ban, who holds a high reputation for talent and 
for ijeanty. Mademoiselle Madeline Brolian is 
tall and stately, with the air and manner usual' 
ly associated Hvitli Lady Macbeth, tempered by 
the coquetry of a court shepherdess. She is an 
accepted artiste of the first class. ;She has made 
her proofs, and conquered the fastidious French- 
men who rule dramatic art in Paris, in the plays 
of Racine, Corrieille, and Moliure. Her school of 
acting is the grand high school, that never de- 
scends to trick or palpable art. She has tlie 
power — so rare upon the English stage — of look- 
ing love out of her eyes, while she is speaking 
on an indifferent subject ; and this without look- 
ing too mv^h love. Her love is the passion of a 
real living woman, that thinks the man she 
chooses handsome, tall, clever, and courageous. 
She is not one of those petiCse maitressea who 
amuse themselves with an aflfection, and minau- 
der through the semblance of a passion. She 
can coquette ; but she feels that she is only co- 
quetting, and does not attempt mock-passion or 
morbid sentimental self-deception, 'i'liis pecu- 
liar quality in her art is remarkably exemplified 
in her performance in Dnmas's " Verre d'Eau," 
and in Alfred de Musset's " Caprice." Her latest 
triumph is in the " Marquise," in Monsieur Pon. 
sard's play of " Le Lion Amoureux." The Mar 
quise is of the very bluest blood of France. She 
is a widow — her husband perished by the guillo- 
tine during the Terror. Her father, an avovved 
and fearless enemy of the Republic, is in exile. 
She waits upon Humbert — the Citizen Humbert 
— the General Humbert — the patriot Huin\)ert— 
the leading member of the Committe of Nation- 
al Safety — to ask permission for her father to 
return to Paris. Her toilette is plain and sim- 
ple, for she fears lest she could excite the preju- 
dices of the stern republican by any sigu of 
sumptuary distinction. Humbert looks at 
the lovely patricienne. Her hands are white, 
and show no marks of labor — disgusting I Her 
complexion, fair and well preserved by the arttf 
of the toilette, is untanned by the sun and un- 
seamed by the rugged lines of labor — offensive 1 
Her eyes are dark and lustrous ; the patriot re- 
ceives a glance from them. Will the oiloyenne 
be seated ! The oitoyenne is pleading for a fa- 
ther, and is a woman of the world. The patriot 
will not grant her player. The presence of pa- 
tricians is dangerous to the State. " But," mur- 
murs the ciloj/enne-marquise, '• surely I should not 
be called a patrician ; 1 have been a servant in 
a public-house.'' " A servant," repeats the pa- 
triot, interested at once. " Yes," replies the pe- 
titioner ; " when the Revolution broke out we 
fled to Germany. I was alone and without 
means. I took service in a small auberge." The 
patriot is more interested than ever. A mar- 
quise could not care about her father ; those sort 
of people never do ; it is not in their nature ; but 
a servant-girl at a pot-bouse, accustomed to the 
drawing of beer, washing of dishes, and rinsing 
of pots, is a superior person — indeed, quite a hu- 
man being : and then, such eyes to examine 
quart mugs, and such hands to dust down tables, 
and such a presence to answer the beck and call 
of drunken boors, such a liquid treble to cry, 
" Coming, sir I" The member of the Committee 
of National Safety will think of the petition of 
the marchion — of the ex- waitress. The' lady 
perceives her advantage ; the waitress has 
served her turn ; the marchioness too may help 
her. She informs the stern patriot, that he was 
born on her father's- estate ; and that they- were 
friends when they were children. They played 
together on the borders of the forest near the 
chateau. " Great powers I" thinkr the patriot, 
" and is this the lovely child who wi. : my boyish 
idol? and have those dear white hands washed 
glasses ?" The prayer of the citoyenne is grant- 
ed ; and the patriot has fallen head over ears 
in love with a ci-devant. Nor is theei-devant un- 
conscious of the rugged virtues of the citizen- 
general; of the deep, passionate, unselfish na* 
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ture hidden beneath the rough crast of sans cu- 
lottistn. If not killed, she is winged; if not hit 
mortally, she is stricken. She offers General 
Humbert au invitation to a re-union at Madame 
Tallien's that evening — the ex-marchioness has 
invited ; the general is about to refuse — ^whenhe 
catches a glint from the eyes of the ex-waitrees, 
and accepts. They salute, and the citizens con- 
ducts the eiioyenne to the door. 

This scene Mademoiselle Madeline Brohan 
acts to the life,and without exaggeration or ap- 
parent effpi;t. It is in the artiste's manipulation 
of the delicate shades — the nuances of emotion, 
character, and manner — that she is so admira- 
ble. Atone moment she is a lady, conscious of 
the advantage of her birth ; the next, she is 
• conscious that she is of a proscribed race. She 
evokes recollections of the past — of her services 
at the auberge, of her childhood, of her widow- 
hood, of her former state, her present defence- 
lessness — and all this is not acted, not spoken of, 
but inferred by manner, by inflection of voice, 
and expression of face; and through all, a 
dawning love of the man she is addressing is 
felt and understood, though not expressed. This 
is one of the peculiar qualities of the dramatic 
art in which the French excel us. We English 
are such downright truth-tellers, that we re- 
quire the characters on our stage to make a 
plain statement of their feelings. Even lago 
tells us what a villian he is in his soliloquies. 
If a young lady has to avow a reciprocity of 
feeling, she does it with an almost brutal can- 
dor, something after, this fashion — 

" Yes, Edward ! I love you — I adore you ! and 
never shall this heSrt be another's 1'* 

Plain, straightforward, and candid — ^but too 
candid for nature. These avowals should be 
made by expression of feature, intonation, and 
those thousand graces that women, when they 
love, know how to exploit so well. 

In conclusion. Mademoiselle Madeline Brohan 
is a great " widow." It will be remembered that 
in France marriages are made by parents, and 
that mutual inclination is no part of the bargain. 
It is the young widow, then, who feels, thinks, 
and acts for herself ; who has some knowledge 
of the world, who has travelled, who has ob- 
served, who possesses friends, tact, social con- 
sideration, and position ; who is rich, and can af- 
ford the indulgence of her affections ; who is not 
above treating the man she has selected as a 
good second, with some small traeasserie; and 
who, though she will not absolutely "propose " 
herself, will force a proposal from a timid gen- 
tleman unaccustomed to the arts of matrimonial 
diplomacy. 



MtrsiCAL GOSSIP. 



At M E. Girardin's recent soiree at Paris a 

cautata by Pessard, a ConJiervatoire laureate, was 
immensely successful, and Mile. Sass, Ismael, from 
" Le Lyrique,' with Henri Herz and young Lavig- 
nao, gleaned many sheafs from a very abundant 
harvest of applause. 

Uilman contracted with Dumas and Flotow for 
that opera, to imitate "Don Pasquale," with four 
parties only, and no chorus. To meet this new de- 
mand upon her vocal and hiatronic powers she 
will — on dit — relinquish previous engagements for 
assistance in grand concerts. 

Bottesini has, therefore, suffered no loss from re- 
fusing such engagement, because of plighted 
faith to Jacob Qrau, as operatic conductor. 

Margate is musically divided now, into two 
hostile camps— Gardener and Jullien or Hings;- 
ton — and two railway companies; participate 
fullyin the strife. On that benefit occasion, the 
" South Eastern," having location near King- 
ston's saloon,.exerted locomotive power to spoil 
the effect of much of the music, quite effectually 
that produced by Miss Ryan on the pianoforte, 
being almost drowned out thereby. 



Herr Liebach gave, October 8d, at Brighton, a 
concert to aid his son, only eight years old, who 
is yet able to perform classical and modisrn solos 
on piano-forte and harmonium. Misses Liebhart 
and Mehlhorn, Eegondi, Fittig, the celebrated 
Zither player, and Liebrich kindly assisted his 
purpose to benefit a precocious artist. 

On dit that besides Sterndale Bennett's new 
work, Eossini's " Petit Messe," as he styles it, 
will be performed at Birmingham's triennial 
festival next year. During his summer vacation 
at Passy, that indolent composer finished the or- 
chestration for that " Messe," which has been so 
immensely eulogized for several years past by 
those who heard it with mere pianoforte ac:om 
paniment, at Count Pillet-Will's house. 

His latest work is reported as " Hymne a 1' 
Empereur," for baritone solo, with choral and 
orchestral arrangement, and incidental military 
band as piquant sauce. Its performance and 
that of his " Messe," is loudly called for to grace 
Louis Napoleon's great show next spring. 

Great success resulted from Mapleson's brief 
Italian Opera season at Dublin, where Sinico 
made a great hit as "Lucia di Lammermoor," 
Morini, as Edgardo, was' discovered to have a 
tenor of charming quality, to sing well and act 
earnestly. 

The Freeman's Journal there puts Sinico on a 
very high pinnacle of vocal and histronic fame, 
in describing her performance of Lucia's role. 

An English Opera company, managed by 
kiOveday, attempted six operatic performances 
Kt Worcester, England, recently. Mme. Haigh- 
Dyer was prima donna, and B. Bowler, primo 
tenore, but their efforts created no favorable sen- 
sation. 

Crieff had a concert lately to aid church build- 
ing, and Capt. Stewart, of 2d Life Guards, made 
a hit with "Consider the Lilies," while Richard 
Drummond, Major McBean, Misses Robertson 
and Crichton, were lauded to the very skies for 
kind vocal contributions to a benevolent object. 

The Scottish Kirk recently allowed by vote 
an organ or harmonium to be used for public 
worship in their churches. 

Prussia's King has notified all persons em- 
ployed in the late King of Hanover's Court 
Theatre, that all engagements will be fulfilled, 
and its management be continued as formerly. 
Salaries to be paid in full from Sept. 1st, an^all 
their arrearages of pay met with cash. Von 
Hulsen, Intendant General over Berlin's Royal 
Theatres, made these announcements in King 
William's name. 

Mr. Charles Reade has'written a play expressly 
for Mrs. John Wood to appear in, at the Princess 
Theatre, London. , 

At a recent iheeting of the Soci6t6 de Lettres, 
in Paris, Alexandre Dumas advocated a plan for 
the construction of a gigantic theatre, where 
plays of every nation would be performed. He 
asks for two millions to carry out his scheme, 
and promises to subscribers of 2f , 5f., or lOOOf , 100 
per cent, profit. M.Dumas proposes traveling 
all over the world to collect subscriptions, and 
feels confidence that he will yet construct his 
cosmospolitan theatre. 

Barcelona is to have Italian opera and tragic 
drama at her Lyceo and Opera Comique, and 
tragedies at her principal theatres during the 
winter. ' 

A black tenor has made a debut at Florence 
in " Othello." 

At Turin, a new opera by Boughlia, " The 
Post of Honor," was recently performed. 

Auber's " Haydee" attained recently, at L' 
Opera Comique, its three hundredth perfor- 
mances, the principals that night being M'lle 
Dupery and Mens. Achard. The World says 
Auber's music to " Haydee" sounded as fresh and 
exquisite on its three hundredth performance 
as on its first. 

La Grua's " Norma" at " Les Italiens" elicited 
high encomiums from critics, but Pancaui being 
seriously ill could not share in them. 



The Royal Academy of Music, London, a^^- 
nounces twelve extra free scholarships, tenable 
for three years, and four of them competed for 
on commencement of Michaelmas term. 

Charles Halle — ^England's greatest pianist, comes 
out strong in print, for " Blind Tom," giving con- 
vincing reasons for believing him to be a musical 
genius of a very high and rare order. Those who 
sneered at his praises here, must after such en- 
dorsement of Blind Tom's highest eulogiuma for 
special musical gifts, feel rather cheap and inclined 
to greater caution hereafter. 

Chorley scores Q. Macferren for scoring to suit 
Norwich ideas, Handel's recitatives in " Israel," 
and by reference a preceding festival there slashes 
at Professor Taylor's arrogant, emperical omissions 
and insertions made in that grand choral work. 
He permits, graciously, Macferren's touchings up 
of Handel's instrumentation for tliat oratorio, as in 
somewise, required by modern taste. He declares 
the faint sensation made by "L'Afracaine," wlien 
performed at Melbourne, to be excused by the 
patent inability of that rough public to appreciate 
its excellence. 

Vilda — the pet of this past Italian Opera season, 
at Qye's Theatre, in lyric tragedy — is engaged by 
^a Scala's management, for this season, and ex- 
pected to carry Milan by storm, as she is reported 
to have swept Covent Garden's fastidious pubUc on 
her first appearance. 

Bagier has snapped up Signora Romagnoli, tlie 
Italian who rushed herself into fame by entrancing 
lyric artists on Louis Napoleon's fete day, when 
carolling her native song before a Paris cafe ; and 
will produce her at " Les Italiens " during this sea- 
son, after brushing up her style, and training her 
voice, under most expert vocal teachers, in that 
city. 

"Therese who — on dit — gets $40,000, gold per 
annum for personal and vocal exploits in a Pari- 
sian cafe chantante, is considered by those fami- 
liar with her exploits to be faithfully represented 
by Mrs. Howai'd Paul in her " Snoozing Song," 
which makes a decided sensation at Irving Hall. 

Adelina Patte'a reception as " La Sonnambula" 
at " Les Italiens" had less enthusiastic favor than 
usual, but her performance fully satisfied critical 
judgment. So did Nicolini's Elvino. 

Selva made a satisfactory Oroveso. M'Mo 
Llanes suffered almost with paralysis from ner- 
vous excitment and so left hope for better things 
for excuse with critics. 

Auber's opera in three acts, now completing, 
will be called "le^remier jour de Bonheur." 
Its libretto is by Cormon and Ennery. By 
great exhibition day its performance may be con- 
fidently expected. 

Capoxil's reported secession from " I'Opera 
Comique" to perform Romeo in Gounod's new 
opera at " Le Lyrique" is stoutly denied, as im- 
possible to occur. 

Thomas' " Mignon" is so far rehearsed as to 
promise its production early in November, with 
Mme Gain — Marie as Mignon, who is confidently 
expected to make Qoetlie's fancy a reality. 

Artistic " indispositions" cause frequent disap- 
pointments in Parisian opera houses. 

Ugalde is reported to have pacified Offenbach, 
so far as to gain his permission for performing 
Daphnis and Chloe but his " Bavards" remained 
a sealed book for her theatre. 

The Prince Imperial Theatre gave recently 
a benefit to sufferers by inundations. 

Marseilles' operatic public liked Bosquin, ex- 
ceedingly as Tonio and Toulouse went into 
ecstatic transports over Eliza Laporto's " Athe- 
nais" in " lesJMousquetaieres de la Reine" 

Baron Molitor, a distinguished amateur violon- 
cellist-, keeps up his war upon soverey classical 
music at his grand mansion. 

A new saloon has been opened in Paris called 
Theresiste — to honor Theraee, no doubt. 

Arditi's waltz — "I'Estasi," appears to have just 
reached that gay capital, after enchanting New 
York for a considerable time in concert perfor- 
mance. Thus for once New York set Paris a 



